IS          XODERX ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING.
THE OPENING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.
The new century opened with a burst of activity surpassing
tli.it of twenty years earlier. Not only has actual progress been
mot ivmarkable, but-the rate of progress'in artificial illumina-
tion has been marvellously accelerated.
In gas lighting a remarkable advance has been made in the
introduction of the inverted mantle. Before the display at the
Earl's Court Exhibition in 1904, inverted mantles were scarcely
known to the general public; indeed there were at that time
many experts in gas lighting who seriously doubted the practical
success of this invention. Yet to-day there seems a probability
tliat inverted mantles may entirely replace the upright type, and
indeed in certain fields they may almost be said to have already
done so. Such mantles, besides having marked advantages
as regards distribution of light and durability, enable lamps
of a remarkable range of candle-power to "be obtained; the
smallest types are stated to consume less than one cubic foot of
eras per hour and to yield up to 20 c.p.; the powerful street-
lighting units, on the other hand, are credited with as much as
4000. What a contrast with the first gas lamps introduced to
light Pall 3Iall in 1810, which were stated by the experts of that
time to give a light equivalent to three candles, but which never-
theless were considered immeasurably brighter than the old oil
lamps which they superseded!
The second great advance in gas lighting during this period
has been, the extension of high-pressure gas lighting, of which
until about ten years ago only a few isolated experimental
examples were in existence in London.
A number of experiments in this direction were made about
the year 1900. We find that in 1901 Blackfriars Bridge was
lighted on the Sugg high-pressure system, 300-c.p. \rnps,
supplied with gas at a pressure of 10 inches, being used. This
represented a marked rise in the standard of gas street-lamps
as compared with the ordinary low-pressure lamps of that time,
which were rated at about 60 candles. Tests carried out in
Westminster in 1902 showed that the average candle-power of
the are lamps employed was 670 c.p, the flat-flame burners "and
low-pressure mantles gave 61 and 58 candles respectively and
tlit. average of the Sugg high-pressure lamps worked out to 494.
in i,m a paper was read by Mr A. W. Onslow descrihing the
installation at Woolwich Arsenal, where a pressure as high as